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But as every medal has its reverse, so did this grand-
iose conception of art have its reaction and a group of
painters came into being whose aim it was to fight this
barren pomposity by a counter-campaign of Natur-
alism. As is the way with all reactionary movements,
this naturalistic rebellion knew no bounds and, in its
efforts to instil life into an empty shell, its methods
became exaggerated and its conceptions sensational
rather than impressive.

The chief of the Naturalists, MICHELANGELO DA
CARAVAGGIO (1569-1609), is represented in the
National Gallery by only one picture, the Christ at
Emmaus (No. 172), but this unique example is suffici-
ently characteristic of the painter's artistic status to
make the lack of more examples seem less of a pity.

The picture has an over-insistence upon realism and,
for this very reason, is theatrical rather than life-like.
The melodramatic gestures, the violent contrasts of
light and shade and the obvious sentimentalities of the
detail fit oddly into a period which followed so closely
on the heels of greatness, and cause one to feel that the
picture is two centuries before its time and that it would
have been given a place of honour in some nineteenth-
century exhibition.

Another circle of artists who did their best to fight
the Mannerists were the almost equally grandiose
Eclectics, whose aim it was to pick out the best ele-
ments in preceding schools and weave them into a har-
monious whole. Their leader, ANNIBALE CAKRACCI
(1560?-! 609), is represented in our gallery by the
Christ Appearing to St. Peter (No. 9), a stilted
portrayal of an unusual subject^ and by the surprisingly
fresh and spring-like Silenus Gathering Grapes (No.
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